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right spirit created within me.” 


To M. M. Sheppard. 
“ Millville, 2d mo. 7th, 1840. 
When our hearts are afresh opened towards 


__jone another, through the influence of that 


For ‘‘ The Friend.”’ 


Letters and Memoranda of William Scattergood. 


(Continued from page 402.) 


“10th mo. 31st, 1839.—We have returned 
to-day from a visit to our friends in Bucks 
county ; and in a little sense of gratitude can 
acknowledge, that we have been favored to 

roceed without accident, and with our minds 
refreshed at times with the belief that Divine 
mercy has been near. My own mind has 
been favored to feel strengthened by the com- 
pany of my beloved friends, and fresh desires 
are awakened that I may be enabled to walk 
conformably to that holy Christian profession, 
which Iam making to the world; and, also, 
that I may be engaged humbly to watch for 
the openings of the Heavenly Leader, and 
faithful in the pursuit of that He may be 
pleased to call for at my hands. May the re- 
newed evidences of Divine favor experienced 
in the past two or three weeks be remem. 
bered with gratitude; and if it be my allot- 
ment again to sit as it were at the King’s gate 
in humiliating conflict, may I be helped to 
hold fast my confidence steadfast unto the 
end, believing that He is fuithful who has 
promised.” 

“11th mo. 4th.—A fter a time of fair weather 

come clouds and storms ; so after favor comes 
conflict ; that we may be reminded where our 
dependence is. In a little of this experience 
have I had to dwell ; and sincerely do I desire 
to be preserved with a single eye to the un- 
failing Helper; and may I in future be care- 
ful to mind my calling and therein abide. A 
want of faithfulness to a little opening of duty 
in a family adds to my present feeling of 
mourning.” 
_ “Ith mo. 17th. First-day—How precious 
it is to be enabled at seasons to commemorate 
the goodness of the Most High! to experience 
something like the language begotten in our 
hearts: ‘Draw us, we will run after thee. 
The king hath brought me into his chambers: 
we will be glad and rejoice in thee.’ Was en- 
gaged in meeting this morning to revive the 
gracious promise of our Saviour to his disci- 
ples: ‘Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, 
and ye shall find ; knock, and it shall be open- 
ed unto you.’ Fervent desires were felt, that 
the youth might be engaged to ‘ask’ in the 
day of visitation of Him who giveth liberally 
and upbraideth not.” 


precious uniting love which flows from the 
Father and the Son, and in which we feel an 
engagement to commune with one another 
either in the line of consolation, instruction, 
or reproof, I believe it is our duty as it is our 
privilege, to extend reciprocally a band of 
help ; thus fulfilling the apostolic injunction, 
to ‘ Bear one another’s burdens and thus fulfil 
the law of Christ.’ When our hearts are thus 
touched with heavenly virtue, and an intima- 
tion attends to impart our feelings to a fellow 
pilgrim, if given way to, I believe it bas often 
been attended with happy effects in cheering 
and enlivening such in their journey heaven- 
ward. Shall 1 tell thee, that such has been 
the effect of the little note thou hast ventured 
to send me; and although its contents may 
seem to thee of little account, the effect upon 
my feelings has been to cheer and strengthen 
me in the tribulated path in which all the 
children of our Heavenly Father must walk 
if they are finally favored to attain ‘that city 
which hath foundations, whose builder and 
maker God is.’ Oh! it is a precious thing to 
be brought low; to be made sensible of our 
own weakness ; to be made to see that we are 
nothing ; and to know our sufficiency to be in 
Him, who bore our griefs and carried our 
sorrows, and who, as we are attentive to the 
voice of instruction, sometimes conveyed 
through deeply trying dispensations, will 
arise in due season with healing in his wings. 
He will enable us to say, ‘The Lord is my 
strength and song, and is become my salva- 
tion.’ He prepares us, through these seasons 
of suffering, for his service; and 1 am more 
and more persuaded they are essential to a 
preparation for usefulness in his militant 
church, as well as for the fruition of joy in 
the church triumphant in heaven. 

Dwell not, my dear friend, too much on the 
sense of thy own weakness; but remember 
ow: the Lord our Helper is mighty ; and that 
He is inexpressibly nearer to us in our seasons 
‘of conflict and trial than we can have any 
idea of. 

As I rode from meeting last First-day week, 
my feelings were touched in remembering that 
passage in which our Saviour speaks of the 
'care that is taken of the fowls of the air: ‘Are 
not five sparrows sold for two farthings? and 
not one of them is forgotten before God. Ah! 
jif our confidence were, by even so small a 
grain of living faith, kept in this ever-watcb- 


for us by rebuking the devourer, and will 
bring up his bumble dependent children to 
stand as upon Mount Zion, and will puta new 
song into their mouth, even praises to our 
God. 

I cannot well express the feelings of tender 
sympathy and fellowship which I feel towards 
thee, and which for some months past I have 
desired to communicate to thee. I have 
thought many times we were drinking of one 
cup; and fervent are my desires that we may 
be more and more united together in that 
bond of Christian unity which our blessed 
Redeemer set forth as the badge and evidence 
of discipleship with Him. . ? . 

With sincere and tender desires that we 
may both be preserved in the best sense, I 
remain truly thy affectionate friend 

W.S.” 


“2nd mo. 10th, 1840.—A_ beautiful day in 
the outward; and my soul has been made to 
experience for some days past, a little of the 
fresh inshining of the Sun of righteousness, 
after a season of winter and conflict. Herein 
there seemed a prostration of hope to a great 
degree ; yet being mercifully favored patiently 
to wait for the Lord’s time, He has been 
pleased to arise with healing in his wings, 
and bas enabled me again to open my mouth 
in the assemblies of his people, which for two 
or three months has been pretty much closed. 
May I know a renewed engagement to seek 
a closer acquaintance with Him, the glorious 
Captain of salvation; and under every con- 
flicting season, bow low in the sense that I 
need much correction, and thus be permitted 
to entertain the hope, that these dispensa- 
tions may be the means of breaking up those 
corruptions of my fallen nature, which remain 
to hinder and perplex me in the way ever- 
lasting.” 

“5th mo. 25th, 1840.—My mind this morn- 
ing has been affected with feelings of awful- 
ness in reflecting upon the work I have un- 
dertaken ; which seems ready to overwhelm 
me at times in the sense of my weakness and 
utter incapacity of myself to do any thing to 
the honor of the Great Name. May I con- 
tinue deeply sensible of my entire dependence 
upon Him, the great Shepherd, who putteth 
forth and goeth before. Since about the date 
of the last note, until within a week past, my 
mouth has been again closed as to any public 
communication in our own meeting, and but 
few times elsewhere; in which season my 
mind has been closely exercised on several ac- 
counts. I have been dipped into sympathy 
with a state similar to that I passed through 
during a time of backsliding in years past; 


“11th mo. 30th.—Shame hath in some mea- ful and almighty Caretaker, then however|and my soul has had afresh to participate in 


- 
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feelings which the pencannot record. Where- 
in, nevertheless, through the goodness of the 
Heavenly Shepherd, 1 have been enabled to) 
experience sustaining help; and I trusta little 
qualification to minister to that straggling 
seed, which is pressed down in the bearts of 
the children of men; and which, as it is suf- 
fered to arise will, in its own blessed power, 
reign over all.* 

Many are the causes for trial and even dis- 
couragement in the present day among us as) 
a religious Society ; and those who can feel, 
have need deeply to ponder their responsi- 
bilities and duty ; and according to their re- 
spective measures, seek a qualification to fill 
up that which remains of the afflictions of 
Christ for his body’s sake which is the Church; 
and be willing to come up in a faithful per- 
formance of those things which He calls for 
at our bands. From the extreme that led) 
many to deny the Divine character and offices) 
of our Holy Redeemer, and carried off many 
into separation and contention, we have now | 
to contend with the opposite, of endeavoring | 
to persuade that the work of justification is 
wholly performed by Him in bis own body| 
and offering ; and that a mere belief in his out-| 
ward advent, suffices to make us holy in the| 
Divine sight; and also to make us ready to) 
deny that precious doctrine of Holy Scripture | 
respecting the immediate manifestation of 
Christ in Spirit to his disciples and children 
in this day. My mind has been often affected | 
in a sense of these defections among us; and 
under a sense of the weakness prevailing in 
these as well as in other respects, I was en- 
gaged in our Yearly Meeting last month to) 
express myself in these words: ‘I feel an| 
earnest desire that we as a religious body, | 
may be more and more engaged to recur to) 
first principles—to the principles of our fore- 
fathers—w hich are those of unchanging truth ; | 
and while we are very diligent as we ought 
to be in the perusal of the Holy Scriptures, 
let us remember that they recommended the 
people in their day to a higher and certain 
standard, even the light, grace, and®good | 
Spirit of our Lord Jesus Christ inwardly re- 
vealed to the soul. As we are diligently at-| 
tentive to the voice of this Heavenly guide| 








lown houses, and water in our own Cisterns: 


ihas made such rapid advances that it bids 
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drop of living water. May we then be earn-|quent piling up of the impressions. As it 
estly engaged to seek to bave bread in our|the nebula of Orion and all the features of the 
tail of our latest bright comet have beep 
then shall we realize for ourselves the dawn-|brought out by exposures lasting between 

ing of that glorious gospel day, wherein every |two and three hours. 
man is not to teach his neighbor, or say to| 3. Another gain we make by the use of the 
his brother “know the Lord, for they shall|photograpbic plate is that we are able to pho. 
all know me from the least of them to the/tograph objects which the human eye is not 
greatest of them.” Then shall we know ajconstructed to see. If a ray from the sun ig 
walking in that highway of holiness, of which|passed through a prism, it is stretched out 
it is declared, that the wayfaring men though |into a spectrum, the different parts of which 
fools shall not err therein.’ ”’ differ in the rapidity of their vibrations. The 
(To be continued.) *  jeye can take in vibrations of certain rapidity, 
ee and not others; it cannot see more than one. 
Celestial Photography. quarter of the whole. 

Within a few years, celestial photograpby |rays beyond the violet of the visible spectrum, 
‘and a very large number outside the red, 
fair shortly to be, not only as a means of| which it never recognizes. The ultra-violet 
record, but also as a means of discovery, one!rays are noted for their power of affecting 
of the prominent astronomical instruments of salts of silver and impressing themselves on 
the immediate future. Tbe science may be|a sensitive plate. The infra-red rays are prin. 
said to have originated in 1845, when Fizeau |cipally rays of obscure heat; but they also in 
and Foucault took a daguerreotype image of some degree can act on a photographic plate 
the sun. and make images of the objects from which 
The camera is an artificial eye. There is'they come. Captain Abney, in England, has 
the same lens in front,—the same sensitive|succeeded in taking a photograph of a tea- 
plate or membrane on which the image falls. |kettle of hot water in a room perfectly dark, 
It possesses some advantages and some dis-| by means of the obscure heat-rays which 
advantages over its prototype. As its use will radiated from it. When we read this, it does 
not disable our natural eyes, the disadvantages!not seem impossible that some day, not only 
may be left out of account. The advantages the suns of space, but also their dark worlds, 
represent so much power gained to be used|will throw their images on our silver films 
in wresting from nature its secrets. They jand thus render themselves visible. To sup- 
may be considered under four heads: plement the eye, photography then has an 
1. The photographic eye can take a quicker especial value, and if we can find some sub- 
look than the natural one. We do not re-'stance still more or differently sensitive than 
ceive a full impression of any object until we silver salts—which is not improbable,—there 
have looked at it for about one-tenth of a does not seem to be any object which throws 
second. During this time, the image gets out rays of any kind which is beyond the 
stronger and stronger; but short of this we reach of our cameras. All our senses are very 
‘annot see to advantage. Nowin certain ob- imperfect. They are constructed so as to be 
jects, notably the sun, the changes occupy a limited in their powers. When the vibrations 
much less time than this; hence with all the are of certain quality, they impress the ear 
magnifying power of a telescope we can never!and sounds are heard; when they change a 
hope to see distinctly the forms of the ele- little, all is silence. The trouble is in the ear 
ments which make up the photosphere. In that is not attuned to the new wave-lengths. 
times of calm, these elements may be granular So with the eye; given a certain rate of mo- 
and spherical; but when their fluid masses, tion of the rays which proceed from objects, 
floating in a more fluid medium, are acted on and all the variety of the external world isin 
by any of the countless currents and storms the limits of our gaze. Change the rate, and 


There is a number of _ 





and teacher, we shall know a qualification |that sweep over the solar surface they readily | 


wrought in us to draw water for ourselves!assume such shapes and changes as the ex- 
out of the wells of salvation ; and from living | terior forces impress upon them. At Mendon, 


| 


utter darkness follows, notwithstanding the 
fact that emanations are still entering the 
pupil; the retina does not respond and no 


experience to speak of the Lord’s wonderful|in France, a photograph of a portion of the|image goes to the brain. The camera gives 


works. 


solar surface has been obtained with an ex-|us, as it were, a new sense. 


Its retina does 


It is very possible for us to read the Holy|posure of only one hundred-thousandth of alrespond to these invisible rays. The image 


Scriptures from day to day, and from month 
to month, and from year to year; and after|of the granules in a way they have never be- 
all we may find by and by that we have not/fore been seen. 

gained one crumb of substantial bread or one| 2. Another advantage of the photographic 


eye is that it can take a very long look. After 
* William Penn, in allusion to the early days in the| one-tenth of a second, the impression on our 
. >° » & ; j . 
Society of Friends, conveys: “ We were in travail for! retina becomes no stronger. As the new rays 
one another’s preservation;” “treating one another as|. ki : : 
those who believed and felt God present,” &. Were|!™Pp!nge, Making new images, the images 
there more of this religious exercise and concern for |formed by the former rays fade away. In- 
each other’s welfare in the present day,—bearing one|deed, the tiring of the eyes is such that they 
another’s burdens and so fulfilling the law of Christ—|gee less well after continued looking at a faint 


we believe it would be better with us,—with them that aa : : > si 
sow and them that reap. The weak hands would be object. Could this one-tenth of a second be 


strengthened in the ever-blessed Truth, the feeble knees lengthened out to a second, we could see ten 
confirmed in that which is everlasting; while at the|times as brightly, the glare of the sun would 
same time the Scripture would be realized in our ex-|be insupportable, night would be as bright 


perience: “He that watereth, shall be watered him-|gs day, and hosts of faint objects would be 
self.” y 


This “travail” for the preservation and help of in-| iar into view. So it we with the nnre 
dividuals, as well as for the whéle Body, might cause|P ate = the camera. An impression formed 
the members more to rejoice in the Lord, and to set up |/asts forever; a new one on top merely 
Ebenezers to his praise ; whereby also, through the con-|strengthens it ; and if practical difficulties did 
descension of Him who regardeth the dust of Zion,|not stand in the way there would seem to be 


Sharon might abundantly blossom, Carmel be revived ee: 
sah te ca Weis Ue ccaiad over oh. ’|no limit to the length of exposure and conse- 





second. This gives the shapes and location |is stamped upon it, and it becomes a source 


of visible rays, and we see the likeness of the 
dark object, even though we do not see the 
object itself. It must not be supposed that 
much bas actually been done in the way of 
photographing dark objects; it is only oneof 
the achievements of the future which seems 
to be within grasp. 

4. But the main use of photography which 
will suggest itself to everyone is to obtail 
from the heavenly bodies and their phe 
nomena images tbat will be lasting. Ob 
servers have had to preserve in their memory 
the appearances and make a description of 
drawing. Memory is deceptive, and the hand 
unskilful. But these permanent records cal 
be examined and studied at leisure. Ther 
is a certain kind of accuracy about them 
which cannot be impeached, and comparisons 
of the different pictures of the same object 
group can after the lapse of many years oF 
centuries be readily made. We must remem- 
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are all in rapid motion and most of them|my disobedience and repeated falls the mercy 
changing their relative positions. It is at}of my God was clean gone forever. 


ber the vast distances that separate the stars] tinue to strive until I yielded him my heart ;|of a missionary. The narrative is thus given 
from us and from each other, and that they|for I was really afraid at this time that by |by Elizabeth Richardson in her diary :— 
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“Twelfth month 29th, 1840.—Sarab, Edward 


In myjand I took an excursion to Mousehole; the 


least seven thousand times as far to the nearest} anguish a desperate act was looked at; but|horse was put up, and Sarah and I went to 


star as the extremest planet is from the sun.| He that willeth not the death of a sinner was 
It is more than two hundred thousand times} pleased to say— 
as fur as is the great expanse between the 
earth and thesun. There is no reason to sup- \ 
pose that nebulew are any less distant. Any God hears thy sighs, He counts thy tears, 
motions that take place among them will not He shall lik up thy bead. 
be detected in a few years. Micrometers and| This was like life from the dead, and I promised, 
transit circles will do something to locate the| through his assistance, never more to resist 
larger stars with a sufficient degree of pre-|his grace. In one of our meetings at this 
cision to compare, perhaps, with other posi-|time a messenger from the Most High, agree- 
tions obtained after the lapse of a thousand|ably to my secret request, came to proclaim 
years. But the great mass of small stars—|liberty to the captives, and to bind up the 
the thousands that are thrown together in|broken hearted. This of all meetings was 
clusters,—cannot be thus located without im-| most memorable to me, when I was met in a 
mense labor. But they can, when photo-|narrow place, the undivided waters before 
graphy becomes perfect enough, so impress|me, and the host bebind! Help came to me 
themselves on a plate that a perfect map of|in this language, ‘The Eternal God is thy 
them is obtained for the use of all future ages.| refuge, and underneath are the Everlasting 
The nebule—eloudlike forms which may be|Arms. He shall thrust out the enemy from 
drifting about in all possible configurations,|before thee, and shall say, Destroy them, 
—will give us their outline and structure|destroy them.’ And on the banks ot deliver- 
when their light left them, some years before|ance I was enabled to say— 
it reached us; and if the astronomers of the 
next century will compare our work with 
theirs they may have a fund to draw from 
which is denied us. deep at its worst, succeeded by a perfect calm, 
Though the method is in its infancy as a} more resemble my feelings. 
means of research, there is already something 


‘Give to the winds thy fears, 
Hope and be undismayed ; 


‘Hence, my doubts! away, my fears ! 
Jesus is become my peace.’ 


their images within our reach. 


thousand plates of the late transit of Venus} and in a few years would be extinct. This I 


are probably the most valuable outcome of;met by saying that I believed it was the 
Harvard Observatory|Truth I sought, if so, it would stand firm as 
has begun a grand sweep of the heavens, to a rock ; if I fell it should be on this ground. 


all the expeditions. 


embrace all the larger stars; Dr. Gould, in| This was in the Eighth month, 1836, and on 
South America, bas good negatives of some| 


seen in the Southern sky, and he thinks he} 
that the same telescope will not reveal to the! meeting for discipline! 


eye directly ; M. Jansen bas gone to the South 
Pacific, to observe the solar eclipse, and ex-|tations have [ been brought through ! 


Never did the agitated face of the great 


One of the enemy’s last darts which was 
doing. Daily through many telescopes the) thrust at me on the morning on which I wrote 
shapes on the solar surface are imprisoning} to a Friend on the subject of membership, 
The one|was that Friends were a declining people, 


the same day I was visited by several Friends, 
forty or fifty of the most noted clusters to be|some of whom expressed their gratitude unto 
| Him who bad thus far helped me; and the 
can photograph through a telescope, stars following month I was invited to attend their| 


Oh! what a wilderness of snares and temp- 


Elizabeth Trembath’s, who inquired if we 
wished to see the village. One circumstance 
occurred which impressed us considerably. I 
had a large bundle of tracts, which we either 
gave to those we met or left at cottages. I 
handed one to a man, which he received 
civilly. After we had passed, E. T. remarked, 
‘Iam glad you gave that man a tract, he is 
such an infidel.’ ‘ Well,’ I replied, somewhat 
surprised, ‘the tract I gave bim was “ The 
Christian and Infidel in the hour of danger.”’ 
E. T. was surprised at his receiving the tract 
in the way he did, for she said he refused 
everything of the kind, and was a sad swearer; 
he had a wife and children, who were very 
different from him.’ 

“Second month 12th, 1841.—Elizabeth Trem- 
bath called ; much interested in hearing some- 
thing further respecting the tract, which in 
our last visit to Mousehole was handed—may 
I not say providentially ?—to a man said to 
be ‘a sad infidel, swearer, &c. A little time 
ago, E. T. and this man’s wife were walking 
together and talking over the affairs of their 
Church ; ske expressed regret at her husband 
baving so long neglected the ‘means of grace,’ 
but said she hoped that some time it might 
be different, for the other day he came into 
ithe house with a tract in his hand, which he 
‘said a Quaker lady had given to him; be sat 
down and read it awhile, then slipped it into 
‘the Bible, and gave the child orders not to 
‘move it from the place in which he bad put 
‘it. When he came back he finished reading 
the tract, and read his Bible, and since then 
he had, so his wife said, continued reading 
his Bible more or less every day.” This man 
made a happy end, and was as a brand plucked 
from the burning. 

The friendship formed with Sarah and 
Elizabeth Richardson, Jr., led M. Trembath 
to dispose of her business at Marazion in 


Let 1847, and to take up her residence at Shotley 


pects to photograph the whole neighborhood’ none despair of the mercy of God, since I, even Bridge. 


of the sun, to make sure of catching the dis-|I, have been thus favored ; truly the Lord| 


puted intra-mercurial planet, should there oe 
such a thing of any considerable size; and, 


faint solar corona on his silver plate. Draper,;on high who is mighty be all the praise.” 
Jansen and Common have photographed the| 


has done great things for me whereof I am that M. T. first spoke in the ministry. 
glad ; and if I may by any means stimulate’ 
not least wonderful, Dr. Higgins bas in full one poor way-worn traveller to come, taste, 
glare of sun-light caught the image of the!and see how good the Lord is, unto the Lord 


In the winter of 1840-41 Elizabeth Richard- 


It was in the meeting at Shotley Bridge 
Her 
communications as a minister were brief but 
weighty, and calculated to point the believer 
to Jesus as the Redeemer, and the Sanctifier. 
She was recorded asa minister by the Monthly 
Meeting of West Cornwall in 1878. A testi- 


nebula of Orion, and what is still more strik-|son, of Sunderland, and her daughters Sarah mony respecting ber was issued by that 


ing its spectrum, and a number of cameras 
have been turned successfully on the bright 
comets of recent ‘times. This record in the 
dawning of the science promises much for the 


future.—Jsaac Sharpless, in The American. |\by some facts of no common character. 





Margaret Trembath. 


(Concluded from page 404.) 


“Tt was not until the year 1835 that it was 
required of me to make a further change. 
This was in language, and was sharper than 
any former exercise. Before this was effected 
I had much to contend with, and it was given 
me to understand that if my eye offended, it 
must be plucked out, and if my band it must 
be cut off. Strength was again afforded me 
to lift my heart unto Him who had deeply 
wounded, that I might be enabled to endure 
the sharpness of his two-edged sword, and 
that He would be pleased in mercy to con- 


village.’ 


view, chiefly confined to her bed. 
the tract (‘Salvation by Christ’) on the bed 


don through the ‘ Sinner’s Friend.’ 


who was regarded as a very wicked man, and 





In some of their rambles M. T.’s sister 
Elizabeth joined them, and they distributed 
tracts among the fishermen of Mousehole 
with remarkable results, and Elizabeth Rich- 
ardson, Jr., called Mousebole her ‘ favorite 


One day, when engaged in this work, they 
handed a tract to Honor Jago, an aged woman. 
She lived only a few weeks after this inter- 
She kept 
by her side, and rejoiced in the sense of par- 


Another case was that of Martin Wright. 


opposed to religion, although he was the son 


and Elizabeth, were lodging in Penzance,|Monthly Meeting, from which the following 
and an intimacy and close friendship with 
Margaret Trembath commenced, which ended 
only with life; and that intimacy was marked | understanding and possessed much originality 


| 


jis extracted :— 
| «“M. Trembath was naturally of a strong 


of mind, so that the few advantages of educa- 
tion presented by a remote fishing village at 
the early part of the century, were turned to 
good account, and her acute observation of 
character and ready sympathy with the feel- 
ings of others, made her company and conver- 
sation appreciated by those far beyond her 
station and opportunities, while ber deep re- 
ligious insight, and the gift of imparting the 
word in season to individuals, caused her to 
be especially valued by the spiritually-minded 
of all denominations ; and wherever her lot 
was cast, the influence of ber spirit, continu- 
ally looking for Heavenly guidance in her 
daily concerns, as well as in weightier mat- 
ters, was felt by those around her.” 

The last few days of her life were passed in 
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much weakness and almost unconsciousness, 
in consequence of an accident while travelling; 
but the day preceding ber death she responded 
to a friend who asked her bow she did, “Thy 
rod and thy staff they comfort me.” 

She died at Mousebole, the 10th of First 
month, 1882, and was buried at Friends’ 
burial-ground, Marazion, on the 14th. 


oe 


Sea Side. 


Sojourning for a short time at one of the 
many sea-side resorts, now so numerous along 
the Atlantic coast, for the renewal of health 
and strength, we have found much to interest, 
instruct and impress the mind. It is a plea- 
sant occupation, when the state of the atmos- 
phere permits, to sit upon the beach and 
watch the ever-changing and ceaseless swell- 
ing, heaving and curving of wave after wave 
as they approach and break upon the shore. 


For ‘* The Friend.”’ 


“ The ocean looketh up to heaven, 
And mirrors every star, 
Its waves are kneeling on the strand, 
As kneels the hnman knee, 
Their white locks bowing to the sand, 
The priesthood of the sea.” 

We note with interest the frequent passing 
and re-passing of sail and steam vessels, which 
by the aid of a moderate sized glass can 
be brougbt quite near to sight, so as to see 
men moving about on their decks; and we 
follow the movements of the numerous little 
steam-tugs, engaged, it is said, in fishing with 
nets and boats, the fish being removed from 
the nets by means of a scoop, attached to an 
arm projecting from the mast, carried on 
board the vessel, and there pressed into oil as 
far as practicable, the residuum being sold 
for fertilizing purposes ; as many as 10 or 12 
of these little craft being in sight at a time, 
particularly of a clear day after a storm. 

How long the fish will continue to supply 
such a wholesale demand made upon it, is a 
problem which time only can solve. We 


know that the sea is vast in its proportions| 


beyond the comprehension of finite man to 
fathom its depths and mysterious contents. 
The more we look upon it, watch its varied 
appearances, meditate upon its grandeur, yet 
see that the mandate uttered in the begin- 
ning is still obeyed : “ Thus far shalt thou go 
and no further,” &c., we are led to exclaim, 
with David, “Oh! Lord, bow manifold are 
thy works! in wisdom hast thou made them 
all; the earth is full of thy riches. So is this 
great and wide sea, wherein are things creep- 
ing innumerable, both small and great beasts. 
These wait all upon thee, that thou mayest 
give them their meat in due season.” 

The frequent mention that is made of the 
sea in the Old as well as the New Testament, 
the miracles and other striking events that 
are narrated in the latter as occuring near to 
and upon it, give it, to the mind of the Chris- 
tian, an impressive interest. He remembers 
that it was the Lord who “ Gave to the sea 
his decree, that the waters should not pass 
his commandment”—“ that it was He which 
alone spreadeth out the heavens and treadeth 
upon the waves of the sea,’—who “ Gathereth 
the sea together as an heap; He layeth up 
the depth in storehouses”—that of Him it is 
declared, “Thou rulest the raging of the sea; 
when the waves thereof arise, thou stillest 
them,”—and that He refers to its obedience to 
his Jaws as an evidence of his power, “ Fear 
ye not me? saith the Lord ; will ye not trem- 





THE FRIEND. 


ble at my presence, which have placed the 
sand for the bound of the sea, by a perpetual 
decree, that it cannot pass it ; and though the 
waves thereof toss themselves, yet can they 
not prevail; though they roar, yet can they 
not pass over it.” 

It is well to remember when at the sea 
side, as at other places of public resort, that 
watchfulness over our conduct and conver- 
sation is just as essential as when pursuing 
our daily avocation at home, and will, it is 
believed, be productive of more solid happi- 
ness in the end. 

In conclusion, the descriptive lines of Lydia 
H. Sigourney, on the sea, are suggested : 


THE SEA. 


Emblem of everlasting power, I come 
Into thy presence, as an awe-struck child 
Before its teacher. Spread thy boundless page, 
And I will ponder o’er its characters, 
As erst the pleased disciple sought the lore 
Of Socrates or Plato. Yon old rock 
Hath heard thy voice for ages, and grown grey 
Beneath thy smitings, and thy wrathful tide 
Even now is thundering ’neath its caverned base. 
Methinks it trembleth at thy stern rebuke— 
Is it not so? ’ 

Speak gently mighty sea! 
I would not know the terrors of thine ire 


5| That vex the gasping mariner ; and bid 


The wrecking argosy to leave no trace 
Or bubble where it perished. Man’s weak voice, 
| Tho’ wildly lifted in its proudest strength 
| With all its compass—all its volumed sound— 
Is mockery to thee. Earth speaks of man— 
Her levelled mountains and her cultured vales, 
Town, tower, and temple, and triumphal arch, 
| All speak of him and moulder while they speak. 
| But of whose architecture and design 
| Tell thine eternal fountains, when they rise 
| To combat with the cloud, and when they fall! 
Of whose strong culture tell thy sunless plants, 
And groves and gardens, which no mortal eye 
Hath seen, and lived ? 
What chisel’d art hath wrought 
Those coral monuments, and tombs of pearl, 
Where sleeps the sea boy ’mid a pomp that earth 
Ne’er showed her buried kings ? 
Whose science stretched 
: That simplest line to curb thy monstrous tide, 
And graving “ Hitherto” upon the sand, 
| Bade thy mad surge respect it ? 
From whose loom 
| Came forth thy drapery, that ne’er waxeth old, 
| Nor blancheth ’neath stern winter’s direst frost ? 
| Who hath thy keys, thou deep? Who taketh note 
‘Of all thy wealth? Who numbereth the host 
That find their rest with thee? What eye doth scan 
Thy secret annals, from creation locked, 
Close in those dark, unfathomable cells— 
Which he who visiteth, hath ne’er returned 
Among the living? 
Still but one reply? 
| Do all thine echoing depths and crested waves 
| Make the same answer? Of that One Dread Name 
Which he, who deepest plants within his heart, 
| Is wisest, tho’ the world may call him fool. 
| Therefore, I come a listener to thy lore 
| And bow me at thy side, and lave my brow 
| In thy cool billows, if, perchance, my soul, 
| That fleeting wanderer on the shore of time, 
May, by thy voice instructed, learn of God. 








Selected. 


WHAT THE TRAVELLER SAID AT SUNSET. 


BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


The shadows grow and deepen round me, 
I feel the dew-fall in the air, 

The muezzin of the dark’ning thicket 
I hear the night-thrush, call to prayer. 


The evening wind is sad with farewells, 
And loving hands unclasp from mine, 
Alone I go to meet the darkness 
Across an awful boundary-line. 


As from the lighted hearths behind me 
I pass with slow, reluctant feet, 

What waits me in the land of strangeness? 
What face shall smile, what voice shall greet ? 






What space shall awe, what brightness,blind me? — 
What thunder-roll of music stun? 
What vast processions sweep before me 

Of shapes unknown beneath the sun? 


I shrink from unaccustomed glory, 
I dread the myriad-voiced strain ; 
Give me the unforgotten faces, 
And let my lost ones speak again. 


He will not chide my mortal yearning, 
Who is our Brother and our Friend, 

In whose full life Divine and human, 
The heavenly and the earthly blend. 


Mine be the joy of soul-communion, 

The sense of spiritual strength renewed, 
The reverence for the pure and holy, 

The clear delight of doing good. 


No fitting ear is mine to listen, 
An endless anthem’s rise and fall ; 
No curious eye is mine to measure 
The pearl gate and the jasper wall. 


For love must needs be more than knowledge ; 
What matter if I never know 

Why Aldebaran’s star is ruddy, 
Or colder Sirius white as snow! 


Forgive my human words. Oh! Father! 
I go thy larger truth to prove, 

Thy mercy shall transcend my longing; 
1 seek but love, and thou art Love! 


I go to find my lost and mourned for, 
Safe in thy sheltering goodness still, 
And all that hope and faith foreshadow 

Made perfect in thy holy will! 


The Education of Character. 


A friend has sent us the following thoughtful 
and suggestive article on “The Education of 
Character,” taken from the Public Ledger, of 
this city. That a good moral character is 
more valuable than merely intellectual cul- 
ture, is so evident a truth, that, probably, few 
rigbt-minded persons will deny it. 

One of the difficulties in the moral training 
so forcibly advocated in the Ledger's article 
is, that the only solid and reliable foundation 
of morality is religion, which cannot be com- 
municated by any human culture. Yet much 
may be done by conscientious parents and 
caretakers in keeping the young from evil, in 
early turning their attention to the voice of 
the Saviour speaking in their hearts, and in 
encouraging them to reverence and obey it— 
as well as in familiarizing them with the pre- 
cepts and promises contained in the Scriptures. 

We hope the article may awaken profitable 
trains of thought in the minds of many, and 
lead to an increased estimate of the greater 
importance of character than culture, and to 
more watchful care and greater efforts to 
“train up the children in the way they should 

0.” 
“ We are all ready to declare, with empha- 
sis, our belief that character is far more neces- 
sary to the welfare of the individual and the 
good of society than any amount of learning 
or information. Yet this belief must be rather 
one of the head than of the heart, for unfor- 
tunately it does not effectively influence our 
practice. The mental discipline gained by 
intellectual studies is eagerly craved by the 
parent for his child, and by every lover of his 
nation for her people, and being thus eagerly 
craved, it is, of course, secured ; continual ac 
cessions are being made to it in improved 
methods—teachers and text-books, and the 
best thought of competent persons is con 
stantly being brought to bear upon it. Now, 
if we really believed in our own hearts what 
we profess to hold—that important as this all 
may be, the possession of a good character 
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for truth, honesty, fidelity and industry, is|tional incentive for bringing all our powers 
vastly more important, should we not see|to bear upon a subject at once so important 
fruits of such a belief exhibited in at least}to human welfare, and so little understood. 


equal efforts to promote it? 

It is true every parent hopes that his child 
will have it, and many a faithful motber in- 
culcates moral principle so earnestly and pre- 
sents so high an example of it in her own 
life, that her children grow up well fortified 
against temptation. This, however, is by no 
means universal, and to neglect it is not con- 
sidered near so disgraceful as to neglect hav- 


Character is formed by habits, babits by 
repeated actions, and actions result from 
awakened feelings. If we would, then, suc- 
cessfully build up character worthy of esteem, 
we must present motives to right action, and 
strengthen the tendencies to such action by 
securing continuous repetition. Not by per- 
petually reiterating rules of conduct, insisting 
on one thing and denouncing another; not 


ing a child taught to read and write. Con-! mainly by reasoning or explaining, or holding 
scientious teachers, too, strive hard to train| up consequences to view ; but by so operating 
the moral faculties of their pupils, but they; upon the emotions and desires as tostrengthen 
jabor at a disadvantage. Their efforts are| the higher and weaken the lower, and by thus 
necessarily desultory; they have neither) developing the germsof moral principle, which 
time nor experience, nor preparation for the| exist in every heart, are good habits formed 


task; provision for it has not been made in 
the system, and they have to contend with 
difficulties which discourage and dishearten 
them. 

The truth is that moral training has yet to 
be organized and systematized before it can 
be carried on with efficiency on a large scale, 
and this will not be done until its importance 
is more fully felt than at present. It is taken 
for granted, in a loose kind of way, that a 
good character will come of itself to most peo- 
ple. No one supposes that knowledge comes 
of itself; that mental power can be gained 
without trouble; that a trade or profession 
can be successfully pursued without previous 
systematic preparation. 
these are more possible than that a character, 
worthy of respect and admiration, should 
spring up without being built, or without 
either care or knowledge on the part of the 
builder of the materials he uses, or the way 
in which to combine them. 

To any one who patiently and thoughtfully 
considers the relative value to the world, to} 
the nation, to the family, to the individual, of 
ebaracter and of what is popularly called, 
education, it will be a matter of profound 
astonishment that so much time, thought and 

. resources should be expended on the one and 
so little on the other. Take the workman 
who is industrious, sober, honest and truth- 
ful, but who has barely learned to read, and 
place him side by side with another who has 
enjoyed years of mental training, but who is 
lazy or intemperate, or unfaithful. No one 
would hesitate in pronouncing the former a 
far more valuable member of society, a better 
husband and father, a better citizen, a better 
and happier man. So the college-bred man 
who may have taken honors and begun a 
brilliant career, but who is a spendthrift or a 
gambler, or dishonorable in business, or self- 
indulgent, is vastly inferior, considered in any 
point of view, to the man who, with but few 
advantages of culture, bas firm principle, pro- 
vides for his family, and lives honorably be- 
fore the world. 

So in every case where moral character and 
intellectual acquirements are compared—it 
must be to the superiority of the former. 
Whether the parent is providing for the honor 
and happiness of his child, or the Government 
is planning for the social value of its citizens, 
the work of character-building must take pre- 
cedence of mental culture, both in time and 
; ao 

The extreme delicacy and difficulty of this 

part of education afford one reason, doubtless, 

why it is so largely put aside. This, how- 
ever, when admitted, should give an addi- 


Yet all or any of 


and good cbaracter established. 


For ‘‘ The Friend.’”’ 

Apt and instructive truly, is the following 
selection from the Memoir of Mary Capper,” 
when about 72 years of age: “Shall I be pre- 
sumptuous if I record, with feelings of great 
seriousness, that my prevailing exercise in 
this my latter day, is secret, wrestling prayer, 
oft on the bended knee, in my quiet, secluded 


| 
| 
| 


so called. I am one of those who mark the 
| boasted ‘March of intellect’ with a jealous 
‘fear. The refinements of our day seem, in 
my view, to draw the mind from under the 
|cross of Christ. According to my observa- 

ion, we are not the plain, unfashionable 
| people that, if faithful, we should be; we are 
‘too generally intermingled with the manners 
and maxims of the times. Everlasting Mercy 
|can yet turn and overturn, and settle a faith- 
ful people.” 

To which, also from the pen of the same, 
showing her appreciation of fervent, rever- 
ential prayer, may be added the subjoined : 
“If the true ligbt in the soul become dark- 
ness, how great is that darkness! Watch 
jand pray that the day-spring from on high 
may again arise upon us as a religious So- 
ciety, somewhat scattered and shaken. O! 
had we been a rightly praying people, surely 
'so much declension bad not spread among us. 
May there be, through a rising generation, a 
revival of truespiritual mindedness. The over- 
shadowing of Mercy is to be experienced 
| everywhere. Ob! how it would flow did 
every heart watch and pray. I am as weak, 


| 





of myself, as the least babe; by watching 


unto prayer is my faith renewed, my hope of 
entire sanctification and salvation.” 


Giving his Life for his Friend. 

A few years ago a sailing ship left Australia 
for England. One of the passengers was a 
gentleman who bad recently gone to Australia 
for his health, but the place had not suited 
him ; his bad health became worse. So he 
immediately took his passage back, and was 
now returning. The ship bad made more 
than half her homeward voyage when she was 
caught in a storm, which lasted day after day 
and night after night in greatest fury. Winds 
fell upon her, tore her sails away, and snapped 
off and blew overboard her masts. Waves 
leaped upon the deck, tore coverings from 
over the stairways and ladders leading into 
the hold and cabins, and poured themselves 
down in tons of water. until the cook’s fires 


were put out, the berths and cabins were|bands and shout. 


‘chamber. My spirit craves for more evident 
|marks of godly simplicity among the Quakers, 
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flooded, and all the miserable passengers were 
driven up to the deck, which, you may 
imagine, was a scene of danger and confusion. 

The ship was now sailless and mastless, 
and full of water, and rolling helplessly. All 
hands worked the pumps, but the water 
gained on them, and the ship sunk deeper 
and deeper into the sea, and long before the 
storm had abated it became quite clear that 
it must be abandoned if a single life was to 
be saved. So the captain gave orders to 
launch the boats which had not yet been 
swept overboard by tho sea. These were 
only two, not half enough for the number of 
souls on board. The brave sailors obeyed as 
best they could, and while the boats were 
being got ready, the captain ordered that 
lots be cast as to who should go in the boats. 

The people gathered under the shelter of 
some of the ruins of the masts. It was a 
deeply solemn time. Only one-half at most 
could be saved, the rest in a few hours, per- 
haps moments, must be drowned in the swirl 
of the ship going down; they all stood in the 
presence of death. Each name was written 
on a separate slip of paper, then the papers 
were mixed up in a box ; the captain inserted 
his hand, drew out a name, and read it aloud. 
It was a dreadful moment to many of them 
as one by one they heard the names read, yet 
still theirs had not come, and now the last is 
being drawn. The captain lifts it to the 
flickering light of his lantern and reads. The 
very storm seems silent. The name is read, 
the suspense is over, and all know their fate. 
“ Range yourselves in line,” cried the captain 
to the fortunate ones, “and move one by one 
to the boats.” And they filed off as ordered, 
while the doomed ones gathered in lines on 
either side to watch them go. 

The dark day had settled into darker night; 
the air was black. The vessel rolled terribly, 
and the little boats, now lowered to the water, 
leaped and plunged in the blackness below. 
A lantern swung at the point where the men 
were to leave the ship to light them down. 
One by one the procession disappeared over 
the gunwale, hung on to the sbip’s side till 
the boat was thrown near, and then leaped 
into it. 

The young man I have named was one of 
the procession, for his name had been among 
the names drawn. At length he was the 
next man to go. As he waited till the man 
before him had leaped, suddenly his eyes fell 
upon a pale, wan face close to him. He 
remembered it, and its story flashed upon 
him. He had talked with that young man in 
sunny days, and learned from him that three 
years ago, with but a small chance of life, 
he had left behind him in England his wife, 
a child, and a child since born, and now full 
of health, he was on his way home‘again. 
Three years had they been parted, and there 
he stood among the doomed. He thought of 
the wife’s hopes, the children’s bright talk 
about him, and after all he was to be lost! 
He could not bear it. In an instant, and 
without a word, he seized the man forced him 
over the gunwale and stepped aside into the 
man’s place. It was the work of a second ; 
there was no chance to demur. In a few 
moments more all was over. The ship had 
gone down, carrying with it a heart lost to 
itself, even to the value of life, in the thought 
of the miseries of others. 

Some glorious deeds move us to clap our 
This moves us to tears 
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and silence. It was the act of the utmost 
tenderness and beauty; and such a heart is 
like Christ's. 

All lovely deeds and lovely hearts are 
precious in themselves, but most of all are 
they precious as they help us to understand 
the solemn, yes, the sad glory of redemption 
and the simple cause of it, the infinite tender- 
ness of the heart of Christ.—Sunday Magazine. 


Annual Meeting of the Society for the Suppres- 
sion of the Opium Trade. 

EXTRACTS FROM ADDRESS BY J. HUDSON TAYLOR. 

It is a dangerous thing to a community, as 
well as to an individual, to continue in the 
fuce of heaven to do that which we know to 
be evil. Allow me to read the emphatic 
words of Henry Richard before the House of 
Commons: “I am not ashamed to say that I 
am one of those who believe that there is a 
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lShangbai. He could not do it. But by-and- 


by a Chinese soldier, who had beard the Gos- 
pel from a missionary farther inland, came to 
that town, and preacbed to him of Jesus; and 


ithe shopkeeper received the Lord Jesus Christ 
| 


into his heart. And with a renewed heart 
there came a renewed power to resist evil— 
a power to do right. One day the soldier 
came in to read some portion of the Scriptures 
with him, and saw him smoking his opium. 
He said, “ Do not you know that you cannot 
be aCbristian and smoke opium ?” The shop- 
keeper had never thought of that. “Is itso?” 
he said. He was soon convinced that it was 
‘a sin, and he was exhorted by his friend to 
‘attempt to give it up gradually. “Ah,” he 
‘said, “I have tried that, and failed.” 


What you cannot do, God 
God is able to strengthen 
“Do you 


\your side then. 
can help you to do. 
you to give up all that is sinful.” 


“ Yes,” | 
lsaid the soldier, “but you had not God on 


ox, 
* ' 
New Temperance Movement within the Ro 
man Catholic Church.—The Chicago corpeg’ 
pondent of the Presbyterian writes :*«] 
Romanists in this section are evidently wak. 
ing up to the necessity for a radical tem 
ance reform. That more than three-fourths 
of our saloon-keepers in Chicago are Romay 
Catholics, is not a fact which any church 
in these days, very well afford to wear as an 
ornament; and the Roman Catholic Chureh 
in this section seems to be waking up to the 
idea. Fifty-six delegates, representing 18 to. 
tal abstinence societies, 36 priests, and many 
influential Catholic gentlemen not heretofore 
identified with the total abstinence idea, re. 
cently assembled in the Cathedral of the Holy 
Name, and after the celebration of a ‘solemn 
bigh mass,’ listened to a very eloquent and 
powerful temperance sermon from ‘ Father 
Hodnett. Archbishop Feehan was also pre- 
sent, and concluded the religious services with 
a pontifical benediction. Then a Diocesan 


God who ruleth in the kingdoms of men ; and |really believe that it is really sinful to smoke 
it is not safe for a community, any more than|—say three drachms of opium?” “It is, in- 
for an individual, recklessly and habitually to|deed.” “Then it seems to me,” said the man, 
affront those great principles of truth, and|“that if it is sinful to smoke three drachms, 
justice, and bumanity, on which I believe God cannot be pleased to see me smoke two 
God governs the world; and we may be/drachms and nine-tenths. God cannot be|ing the constitution and by becoming the 
quite sure sure of this—that in spite of our| pleased to see me smoking two or three times |spiritual director of the Society. Many promi- 
pride of place and power, in spite of our vast!a day for two or three months, while I am/nent and influential Irishmen in Chicago are 


Total Abstinence Society was organized by 
the adoption of a constitution and the election 
of officers. The archbishop identified bim- 
self with the movement very heartily by sign. 


possessions and enormous resources, in spite 
of our boasted forces by land and sea, if we 
come in conflict with that Great Power, we 
shall be crushed like the egg-shell against the 
granite rock.” I will not say, if we are 
friends of China, let us put this evil down. 
If we are friends of England, let us put it 
down. As sure as justice does prevail, unless 
we give up this evil we must suffer for it. I 


wish I could take you into a company of|pray.’ 


Chinamen, as I have often been, and see the 
indignant Chinaman referring to England’s 
opium traffic, and raising his finger in mute 
appeal to heaven, and uttering the significant 
words, “There is heaven above.” Need I in- 
terpret those words? “ We are powerless to 
resist the evil; we are powerless to defend 


giving it up. If the thing is wrong, it must identified with this new movement, which has 
be stopped at any cost at once.” The soldier|connected with it an Employment Bureau, 
was terrified. He believed that the man|whose object is to furnish employment to men 
would die. I have seen men die who bave of good moral character and temperate habits, 
given up opium, and who had not smoked as| Methodist Itinerancy.—The Methodist press 
much as that man smoked. The soldier was|is discussing the question of removing all 
terrified, and yet he knew not what to say.|limit from the itinerancy. Their Discipline 
He could not exhort him to do what he him-/at present provides that a preacher shall not 
iself bad said was wrong, and he said, “ Let us;remain in the same station more than three 
’ The two men knelt down and pray-|years successively, or more than three years 
ed. And as they prayed for help to the great in six. If these rules are stricken from their 
God to help this man to give up the evil, his, Discipline, many of their ministers would no 
faith was strengthened. He rose from his longer circulate as heretofore, but probably 
knees. “Nota word,” said he; but he took! would settle in one place, as in most other 
his pen and wrote that paper, and posted it' Protestant denominations. The question in- 
‘up in his shop there and then, and he never|volved in the discussion is a very important 





touched opium afterwards. I do not need to 


‘one, and the change is not likely to be effeet- 


ourselves from the wrong; but there is a|tell this Christian audience that God helped jed without much opposition, if at all. 


Power above beholding the evil and the good, 
and his vengeance, though tardy, slumbers 
not.” Oh, let us not call this vengeance upon 
us! Let us rather at once, and at any cost, 
do the thing that is right, and set China tree 
to deal assbe thinks best with this enormous 
evil. 

Not six months ago, a friend of mine was 
travelling in the province of Nganhwui. 
came to a market town which had never be- 
fore been visited by a foreigner. He was led 
by his companions into the largest shop in 
the town, and he saw before him a Chinese 
inscription in large Chinese characters. He 
read thatinscription. It was as follows: “In 
obedience to the will (or decree) of the Heav- 
enly Father, I vow henceforth never to touch 
opium in public or in private.” And the date 
was written againstit. My friend said, “ What 
does this mean ?” The owner of the shop came 
forward, and soon gave a reply. He had 
been a victim to opium smoking for many, 
many years. Though well-to-do, and conse- 
quently able to bear the effect on his consti- 
tution and his purse better than most, he 
found himself in body and in circumstances 
seriously injured by it, and he tried to dimin- 
ish the dose and to give it up. He could not 
do it. He got native medicines and tried to 
cure himselt. He could notdoit. He bought 
the foreign medicines that were advertised in 


that man! When did a man resolve to do 
right in the strength of God, and God forsake 
him or put him to shame ?—London Friend. 


For “ The Friend,”’ 


| Religious Items, &e. 


War Expenses.—Out of every twenty shil- 
jlings of British taxation and local rates, six 


He|sbillings are devoted to paying the interest of 


the national debt, incurred for past wars. 
Five shillings and nine pence are devoted to 
the existing army and navy. So that about 
twelve shillings out of every pound are pour- 
ed forth as a national offering, upon the bloody 
altar of Mars, even in these Christian days.— 
Herald of Peace. 

Reaction from Militarism.—At the annual 
meeting of the French Peace Society, the 
president spoke of the reactionary influence 
of the militarism of the European govern- 
|ments upon their discontented subjects, op- 
pressed and burdened by taxation for arma- 
ments and conscription. This reaction has 
taken the dangerous forms of Nihilism and 
anarchy. War, instead of elevating and re- 
fining humanity, as Marshal Moltke declared 
two years ago, bas, on the contrary, degraded 
and brutalized the peoples. It has produced 
the spirit which uses for its arms.the dagger 
of the assassin, and the dynamite of the con- 
spirator.— Herald of Peace. 


For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
Natural History, Science, &. 

Sheet Lightning.—There has been some dis- 
cussion in successive numbers of Nature, on 
the source of the sheet lightning so often ob- 
|served on hot summer nights without ap 
perceptible thunder accompanying. It is 
stated that the illuminations of an ordinary 


ithunderstorm are visible a distance of forty 
jmiles, while the sound of thunder is rarely 
beard when the flash of lightning is fifteen 


milesaway. This favors the supposition that 
these silent and beautiful displays are partof 
the phenomena attending storms too distant 
for the sound to reach the ear. That thisis 
the case is rendered more probable by the fact 
that they are often the precursor of a thunder 
storm, or the heralds of its approach. A 
communication from Jno. Tyndall confirms 
this. He says: “Looking to the south and 
south-east from the Bel Alp, the play of silent 
lightning among the clouds and mountainsié 
sometimes very wonderful. It may be sect 
palpitating for bours, with a barely appr 
ciable interval between the thrills. The Monte 
Generoso, overlooking the Lake of Lugano,is 
about fifty miles from the Bel Alp as the crow 
flies. The two points are connected by 
grapb, and frequently when the [silent light 
ning] as seen from the Bel Alp, was in fi 
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lay, I have telegraphed to the proprietor of 
the Monte Generoso hotel, and learnt in every 
instance that our silent lightning co-existed 
jin time with a thunderstorm in Upper Italy.” 

It is probable that in some instances these 
exhibitions are produced by the escape of the 
electricity of the clouds in flashes too feeble 
to produce an audible sound. 

Bees.—The bees of the Cape of Good Hope 
are more vicious than those of Europe. A 
writer in Nature, who has an apiary at that 
place, thinks they recognize persons more by 
odor than by sight; and refers to the case of 
a person who allowed a species of wasp, na- 
tive to Natal, to build in the door posts of his 
house. Although he often interfered with 
the nest, he was only once stung, and that by 
a young wasp; but no one of the Kafirs, who 
bave a peculiarly disagreeable odor, could ven- 
ture to approach the door, much less enter. 
The Cape bees dislike the smell of carrot— 


arranged to swing from a boom on the deck 
of the vessel, and food for the voyage was 
provided in the shape of pans of live earth- 
worms, under the care of the sbip’s butcher, 
who was to feed the precious freight. Similar 
vases were sent from Calcutta, but owing to 
defective arrangements several of the fish had 
died by the time they reached Bombay, where 
accordingly the vases were refilled and re- 
planted. 

Amber Deposits of Europe —In a work that 
has just been published on the flora of the 
famous amber deposits of Northern Germany, 
the great amber-supplying region of the globe, 
Professor R. Goeppert gives some very inter- 
esting data relative to the origin, nature and 
probable extent of this highly-prized fossil 
gum. The amber flora represents about 
twenty species of fungi, twelve lichens, and 
about an equal number of mosses, and in ad- 
dition no less than forty-two species of coni- 


strange passages and alleys in all directions. 
They are bonded by the Government, and 
owners can have their property in them as 
long as they like without paying customs 
duties. 
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Isaac Penington, in one of his letters, in 
enforcing the importance of being obedient 
and subject to the Lord in the least thing 
that He makes manifest, says to his corres- 
pondent: “Ifthe Lord would show thee but 
this one thing,—that, to use ‘thee’ and ‘thow’ 
to a particular person, is proper language, 
and Scripture language; and that, to say 
‘you’ is improper, and arose from pride, and 
nourisheth pride, and so is of the world, and 


and a Hottentot child who mischievously| fers, oaks, birches and willows, besides twenty- 
chewed a piece of carrot and spat it into the! seven Monopetale and twelve Polypetala. The 
entrance of a hive, was so severely stung that/amber-bearing formation extends from the 
his life was only saved by a gardener who|confines of the White Sea into Holland. The 
heard his screams thrusting him into a trench | richest deposits lie along a strip of coast-land 
and quickly covering him with earth. stretching from Memel to Dantzig, and ap- 

Incombustible Paper.—G. Meyer, at a recent| pear to attain their greatest development in 
mecting of the Société d’Encouragement, ex-|the province of Samland, where they are 


the manufacture of incombustible cardboard 


hibited a new paste combination designed ee 
or paper of all sorts and shades. Asbestos | 


known as the “blue earth,” and where they 
occupy a belt or zone depressed from eighty 
to one hundred feet beneath the surface. 


not of the Father; and thou should bow thy 
spirit to Him in this one thing, thou little 
thinkest what a work it would make witbin 
thee, and how strongly the spirit of darkness 
would fight against thy subjection thereto.” 
We believe there is at this day in the minds 
of many, too much of a disposition to shrink 
from that full submission of heart to the Di- 
vine will, which would lead to an unreserved 
obedience to all the Lord’s requirings—how- 
ever trivial and unimportant they may seem 


was the principal thing employed in its manu-|This Samland blue earth extends along the) to our natural wisdom. But it remains to be 
facture. He presented specimens of writing,|coast for a distance of sixty miles, and pos- true, that to enter the Kingdom of Heaven, 
printing, engraving, &c., made with bis inks'sesses a breadth of about twelve miles, with| We must become as little children, humble, 
of different colors, and also showed a water-,an average thickness estimated at about ten| obedient, and unquestioning ; content to be 
color drawing that had been submitted to the! feet. Each cubic foot of earth is calculated led and guided by Him who still hides bis 
fiery ordeal of the potter’s furnace. The! by Runge to contain no less than one-twelfth Mysteries from the wise and prudent and 
painting had preserved all its brilliancy and of a pound of the resin. The actual yield at) reveals them unto babes. 

We tear that some of our members, who 





the paper all its flexibility. A lithograph,|the present time is in the neighborhood of ae wi 
fifteen by sixteen centimeters, was placed be-'two or three hundred thousand pounds per are attached to our Society, and who hd atte 
tween two layers of glass in a state of fusion.;annum (stated to be about five times the !" the prosperity of the Church of Christ, are 
On removal the paper was found to have com-|quantity annually thrown up by the waves, S¥ffering loss from want of greater faithful- 


pletely resisted the action of the heat, and|on the shores of the Baltic.) ness in what they may consider little things. 
the engraving to have preserved all its sharp-} Wine Vaults—The wine vaults of London| This want of faithfulness weakens the force 
ness. were recently inspected by a correspondent Of their testimony to the truth, lessens their 

Turning the Sahara into a Sea.—The project|who was given unusual facilities for sight- influence for good in the world, and is a 
of turning the Sahara, or a part of it, into a'seeing, and he avers that in a tour of the St. hindrance to their own spiritual progress. To 
vast inland sea connected with the Mediter-| Katherine and London Dock vaults, he saw such an one it may be said : " It thou should 
ranean, promises to be both practicable and|over five million packages of port and sherry,’ bow thy spirit to the Lord in these things, 
profitable. Soundings in various parts have/over one million of claret, and five hundred thou little thinkest what a work it would 
shown the existence of nothing but sand to|thousand of spirits. They were in vast tuns, Make within thee,” or how much of increased 
the depth of over 200 feet. With the aid of|hogsheads, casks and barrels, and the total, blessing would follow from bringing all the 


100 excavators, representing the work of 
100,000 men, the sea might easily be made. 
De Lesseps met with the best reception from 
the Arab soldiery and population, and made 
a complete survey of the country between 
Gabes and the Marsh Lakes. He declared 
that the soil will allow of the excavations 
necessary to connect the lakes with the Medi- 
terranean ; that the works will present no ex- 
traordinary difficulty, and that the conces- 
sions asked for with regard to the forest and 
adjoining lands will make the scheme re- 
munerative and wholly independent of State 
aid, subvention, or guarantee. 
Asteroids—The number of asteroids dis- 
covered has reached 220, but only a few of 
them possess a diameter of twenty-five geo- 
graphical miles. In most cases the diameter 
seems to range from five to fifteen miles. 
Transport of Live Fish—The Indian live 
fish sent to the Fisheries Exhibition in London 
were transported with the utmost care and 
Ingenuity. Bombay sent ten glass vases filled 
with aquatic plants, and containing two spe- 
cies of climbing perch. These vases were 


amount in storage was two bundred and sixty, tithes into the Lord’s storehouse. 

million gallons. There were six and a half; : 

gallons tor every man, woman and child of, A correspondent has kindly ealled our at- 
the population of Great Britain. Some of it, tention to the anecdote of the canal captain 
had been in store for years. The owners had and the sick traveller, related in “ Incidents 
forgotten about it, and the old and mouldy and Reflections,” on p. 395 of this journal. If 
casks had rotted away at their chines and had, the passengers were coming from the West, 
been several times replaced. One lot of one! #8 therein stated, the place where they were 
thousand gallons of sherry bad been in the transferred to the canal boat must have been 
vaults for nearly fifty years. It was brought ©” the east side of the mountains, not west, as 
from the South of Spain by its owner, who Stated in the narrative. as 

had fallen dead in the vaults. The wine along! We bave no means of determining how the 
with his other property, had passed into chan- mistake occurred, nor Is it important for the 
cery, and the litigation, which has continued purpose for which the story is told. The no- 


for nearly half a century, is as far from being 
ended, apparently, as when it began. But the 
wine has been growing old and valuable, and 
if sold now would probably bring five guineas 
a gallon. These vaults are simply great cel- 
lars under the dock-houses. In area they ag- 
gregate some thirty-five acres. They extend 
under the Thames on one side and well under 
Tower Hill on the other. They are about six- 
teen feet from floor to roof, and are by no 
means regular in form, but reach out in 


ble conduct of the captain, and the reproof 
administered to the inconsiderate fellow-pas- 
sengers of the sick man, are unaffected by the 
question whether it occurred on the east or 
the west of the Alleghanies. Yet we love ac- 
‘curacy, and would not willingly bave a mis- 
statement on our pages, even on so immaterial 
@ point. 

~ The charge of 10 cents annually for post- 
age, heretofore made to our subscribers, will 
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be discontinued in the future; and the terms 
for “ The Friend” will be $2 per annum, pay- 
able in advance. The few subscribers who 
have already paid the postage on vol. 57, can 
receive it back by calling at the publication 
office. 

After the present number, our city sub- 
scribers will receive their papers through the 
mail, instead of having them delivered by a 
carrier. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep Srates.—The 121st call for the redemption 
of bonds has been issued by the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury. It embraces, as anticipated, all the outstanding 
3} per cents not offered for exchange. 

The acting Director of the Mint has ordered that no 
melting charge be imposed on trade dollars deposited 
at the Mints on account of sales of silver bullion. 

The Treasury Department has received from the 
British authorities a remonstrance against “the return 
to England of the alleged pauper emigrants who were 
going to friends in this country who had promised to 
take care of them, and which emigrants had shown 
letters to that effect on their arrival in the United 
States.” The matter will be inquired into. 


A compromise between the American Rapid Tele- 
graph Co. and its striking employees having been effect- 


ed, the latter have returned to work. With this excep- 
tion, the situation of affairs in the telegraphers’ 


has not materially changed, both sides seeming to re- 
gard the matter as a question of endurance. The 
strikers express the belief that the sentiment of the 
business public will force the Western Union Company 
to yield, while the company reiterates its ability to sup- 
ply the public wants indefinitely, and declares that the 
strikers will be forced to come in when their funds are 
exhausted, if not before. 

Montgomery Blair died on the 27th ult., at his resi- 
dence at Silver Springs, near Washington, in the 71st 
year of his age. 

Another salt vein, said to be the purest crystal yet 
discovered, has been struck at Genesee, New York, at 
the depth of 990 feet. 

By the railroad collision on the Rome, Watertown 
and Ogdensburg Railroad, at Carlyon Station, on Sixth- 
day evening, the 27th ult., 16 persons were killed and 
14 injured. 

On Second-day morning, the 30th ult., 236 warrants 
were issued against violators of the new “Sunday” law, 
which went into effect the day before. Among those 
reported as having violated the law were keepers of 
livery stables, breweries, cigar stores, barbers, hackmen, 
theatres, newspaper men from the proprietors down, 
street railway and express companies, the Union Depot 
Company for sending out trains, and various other per- 
suns. The Prosecuting Attorney decided to drop cases 
against liverymen on the ground that their business 
was “a work of necessity.” Test cases are to be ad- 
vanced on the dockets against the street car companies 
and the newspapers. The beer saloons in the central por- 
tion of the city closed on First-day before noon, but it 
is estimated that the entire sales of liquor in St. Louis 
on that day reached $60,000. 

Polk, the ex-treasurer of Tennessee, has been con- 
victed of embezzling the money in his hands belonging 
to the State. At Nashville, on Seventh-day the 28th, 
Judge Allen overruled the motion for a new trial, and 
sentenced the prisoner to twenty years’ imprisonment 
at hard labor in the penitentiary, and to pay a fine of 
$366,000. An appeal was taken to the Supreme Court 
and a bond of $45,000 given. 

The army worm is reported to be doing much dam- 
age in the neighborhood of Belvidere, New Jersey. 

The deaths in Philadelphia for the week ending 7th 
mo. 28th, numbered 441, of which 235 were of children 
under five years of age. Of this number, 232 were 
males, and 209 females: 97 died of cholera infantum; 
43 of consumption; 33 of marasmus; 21 of inflamma- 
tion of the stomach and bowels; 13 of diphtheria; 12 
of typhoid fever; 8 of scarlet fever, and 7 of Bright’s 
disease. 

Markets, &c.—U. S. 4}’s, 113; 4’s, 119}; 3’s, 103%; 
currency 6’s, 128 a 132. 

Cotton.—Prices remain about the same as last quoted. 
Sales of middlings are reported at 10} a 10} cts. per 
pound for uplands and New Orleans. 

Petroleum.—Standard white, 7} a 7} cts. for export, 
and 8} a 8} cts. per gallon for home use. 

Flour is firm and in fair demand. Sales of 2700 bar- 
rels, including Minnesota extras, at $5 a $6; Penn- 
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sylvania family at $5; western do. at $5.50 a $6, and 
patents at $6.25 a $7.25. Rye flour is firm at $3.50 
per barrel. 

Grain.—Wheat is dull and lower. Sale of 3000 
bushels red in car lots, at $1.12 a $1.18. Rye is dull at 
63 a 65 cts. Corn is quiet and lower for options. Sales 
of 9000 bushels in lots at 50 a 66 cts. Oats are dull and 
weak. Sales of 8500 bushels in car lots at 40 a 46 cts. 

Hay and Straw Market, for week ending 7th mo, 
28th, 1883.—Loads of hay, 268; loads of straw, 67. 
Average price during the week—Prime timothy, 85 
a 95 cts. per 100 lbs. ; mixed, 75 a 85 cts. per 100 lbs. ; 
straw, 50 a 60 cts. per 100 pounds. New hay 50a 70 
cts. per 100 pounds. 

Beef cattle were in fair demand this week and prices 
were a fraction higher: 3500 head arrived and sold at 
the different yards at 4} a 6} cts. per lb., the latter 
rate for a few extra. 

Sheep were in better demand and a fraction higher : 
11,000 head arrived and sold at the different yards at 
2} a 5} cts., and lambs at 3} a 8 cts. per pound, as to 
quality. 

Hogs were in demand and a fraction higher: 4200 
head arrived and sold at the different yards at 8 a 8} 
cts. per lb., as to condition. 

Forr1gn.—Chamberlain, President of the Board of 
Trade, has announced in the House of Commons that 
the Government had abandoned for this session the 
English Channel Tunnel bill. 

Gladstone has written to De Lesseps, thanking him 
for so freely and amicably stating that the British Gov- 
agreement upon Parliament, and for similarly announc- 
ing the independent action which he proposes to take 
in regard to the construction of another canal. The 
French press generally consider the withdrawal by the 
English Government from their agreement with De 
Lesseps as favorable to the. Suez Canal Company. 

Intelligence has been received that James Carey, the 
informer in the Phoenix Park murder cases, was shot 
dead on the 29th ultimo, on the steamer Melrose while 
she was between Cape Town and Port Elizabeth. The 
deed was committed by a fellow passenger named 
O’ Donnell. 

A man named Terry left Dover, England, at 9 o’clock 
on the morning of the 28th, on a floating tricycle, and 
arrived safely at Calais, in France, at 5 o’clock the 
same afternoon. 

A Parliamentary pamphlet has been published giv- 
ing the results of the census of 1881 in the Isle of Man 
and the Channel Islands. It appears that in the Isle 
of Man the population had increased from 54,042, in 
1871, to 54,089 in 1881. In Jersey it had decreased 
from 56,627 to 52,445, and in Guernsey and adjacent 
islands it had increased from 33,969 to 35,257. 

Advices from Durban, relative to the death of King 
Cetewayo at the hands of the insurgents, assert that all 
his wives, many of his chiefs and a great number of his 
men were also killed. 

Melbourne, 7th mo. 24th.—The opinion of the people 
with reference to the annexation of New Guinea and 
the New Hebrides is much excited. The Frenchmen 
at Notmea, New Caledonia, are in a ferment, owing to 
rumors that Great Britain will annex the New Hebrides. 
An agitation has commenced in favor of the annexa- 


An analysis has been made of the water of the 
which shows that it is infected with putrid mat 
above the cataracts. 7 

The town of Cassamicciola, on the Island of Ise 
near Naples, was almost entirely destroyed on ther 
of 7th mo. 28th. The neighboring towns of Forio 
Lacceameno were greatly damaged. Prof. Palm 
Director of the Meteorological Observatory on Mg 
Vesuvius, states that the Tieter was occasioned by 
subsidence of the ground. Four thousand lives 4 
believed to have becn lost. : 
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NOTICE. 


A teacher is wanted for West Grove Preparati¥ 
Meeting School, for the coming term. For further i 


tion of the Islands by the French, anda deputation has \formation, call on or address ZEBEDEE HAINeEs, WwW 
waited upon the Governor of New Caledonia and urged |Grove, Chester Co., Penna. 


their annexation, on the ground that the New Hebrides 
are a dependency of the colony. The Governor 
promised to take measures to counteract the designs of 
Australia. 

An explosion has occurred in a mine at Caltanisetta, 


NOTICE TO TEACHERS, PARENTS AND 
OTHERS. 


The Yearly Meeting’s Committee on Education ha 


Sicily, by which 35 miners out of a total of 70 lost their | placed a book at Friends’ Book Store, No. 304 Arch St 


lives. 

A despatch to the London Daily Telegraph from 
Berne says: A convention between Switzerland and 
the United States, according to which any differences 
between the two republics are to be settled by arbitra- 
tion, is about to be submitted to the Swiss Federal As- 
sembly. The convention has been accepted by the 
United States. 


Eighth mo. 16th has been fixed as the date for the 


Philadelphia, where applications from teachers wi 
ing situations, and committees who desire to emp! 


teachers among Friends, may be recorded. 


Please give address, and full particulars. 
Euston P. Morris, Clerk, 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
Until further notice the Stage will be at Weatto 


opening of the International Electral Exhibition at |Station on the arrival of the 7.09 and 9.05 a. M. t 


Vienna. 

One hundred and eighty houses have been destroyed 
by fire in the town of Semenov, in the Government of 
Nizhnee-Novgorod, Russia. 

General Wallace, the American Minister, has sent a 
fresh note to the Porte demanding a prolongation of 
the treaty of commerce between Turkey and the United 
States, but agreeing to a revision of the tariff. 

Over 5000 deaths from cholera occurred in Egypt 
for the week erfding 7th mo. 29th, 2683 of the number 
being in Cairo. 


from Philadelphia, to convey passengers to the scha 
Drep, at her residence in West Chester, Pa., on t 
9th of 5th month, 1883, PaeBe ToMLInsoy, in the 7 
year of her age, an esteemed member of West Che 
Particular and Birmingham Monthly Meeting 
Friends. It having been the earnest endeavor of 
dear Friend to walk in that Light which never decei 
her friends are consoled with a confident belief that 
lamp was trimmed and burning, and she waiting 
the coming of her Lord. : 
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